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Work Experience in Secondary Education 


Characteristic of the constructive attitude educational and child 
welfare workers are taking in programs of work experiences for 
young people as part of their education is the recent report of the 
National Child Labor Committee on “Work Experience in Second- 
ary Education.” 


In her foreword to the report Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, 
general secretary of the Committee, explains why it is that an 
agency concerned with restrictive child labor legislation and school 
attendance for all children should be interested in the development 
of work experience as one of several types of experiments designed 
to enrich the secondary school curriculum. She points out that 
the Committee “has a critical concern to make certain that indus- 
trial exploitation of young people does not occur under the guise 
of education”; that it considers it desirable that part-time employ- 
ment of secondary school students be brought under school super- 
vision and control; and that it “has always been aware that higher 
age limits for employment must be supplemented by school pro- 
grams adapted to the interests of students who are held in school 
through the operation of child labor laws.” Moreover, she points 
out, the National Child Labor Committee recognizes that “lack of 
interest has been a very large factor in causing students to leave 
school, and that changes in the school program may induce more 
young people to postpone entering industry and to remain in 
school beyond the compulsory attendance age.” 

The Committee study shows that during the war some of the 
work experience programs were organized too hurriedly and on too 
large a scale to keep the educational objectives in view. In the 
more carefully organized programs, however, “where the schools 
took responsibility for selection, placement, counseling, and super- 
vision of students and for integration of school and job experience, 
there were genuine educational and social values which could be 
appraised.” The important values for many students were not the 
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skills acquired on the job, the study shows, but “the experience of 
accepting responsibility, of working with adults, and of replacing 
a sense of failure in the ‘regular’ school curriculum with a sense of 
achievement and success.” 

Those of us engaged in educational work know that many part- 
time youth jobs are not educational at all—on the contrary. School 
people in the South know only too well the use of the “need for 
work at home” as a tragic excuse for keeping children out of school 
and thereby perpetuating the menace of ignorance. Adequate safe- 
guards can and should be set up to maintain the educational values 
of work experiences and at the same time protect children and 
youth against the demands of the selfish. 


The Youth of Europe 


A summer issue of the News Bulletin of American Youth for 
World Youth contained the following moving statement by two 
well-known war correspondents—Mary Heaton Vorse and Constance 
Votey—as transmitted by Katherine Lenroot, Chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau: 

“These are the children of Europe. Study their faces and read 
there the history of Europe today. This is what has been done to 
children who, six years ago, laughed and played as American chil- 
dren do. Today life has destroyed their hopes and ambitions for 
the future, and life has destroyed those they loved. 

“UNRRA has kept them alive with food and has supplied them 
with the clothes you see them wearing. Without help UNRRA 
alone cannot supply their greater needs. UNRRA cannot restore 
their faith in life, their hope for the future. 

“These children are the future of Europe. Ten years from 
now they will be young men and women who will be reshaping 
their countries. If they still hold to the only truths they have 
known, what sort of citizens will they be in our community of 
nations? 

“We must ourselves believe in the world of peace before we 
can restore the confidence in the minds of the disillusioned. There 
must be no shade of doubt in our minds that what has happened to 
these children should never again happen to children anywhere in 
the world. We must make them know that this is our faith. Each 
one of us can contribute something that will make known to them 
that they are not alone, that across the sea there are boys and girls 
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and their mothers and fathers who know of their plight and who 
are working with them, and working, too, for a world where never 
again can happen the things that robbed them of security, faith, 
and hope.” 


Curriculum Revision for Intergroup Understanding 


Most schools concerned with improving intergroup relation- 
ships, the N.E.A. Commission on the Defense of Democracy through 
Education points out, have found it necessary to make changes in 
the curriculum. 

There are two main possibilities in this curriculum revision, the 
Commission says in its report-on More Than Tolerance: “Entirely 
new units or courses can be inserted into the curriculum to present 
materials on human relationships. Otherwise the curriculum can 
be left untouched, as far as the main outline is concerned, and all 
courses examined and suggestions made for introducing the infor- 
mation needed wherever it naturally belongs. Social studies classes 
can study the different people of the world, the way they live, and 
why differences exist. They can discuss problems of living together 
in this country, such as housing, education, and job opportunities, 
pointing out the unsolved difficulties. Each pupil can learn the 
contributions of his own group and take pride in it, and he can 
learn to respect the contributions of others. Foreign languages 
can be taught against a background of knowledge of the life and 
customs of the countries where the language is spoken. Literature 
is filled with examples of the good and bad in human character 
and relationships, which can serve as the basis for discussions. 
Science gives a chance to teach the truth about races and the great 
contributions of scientists of every race. There are few studies 
which do not offer a chance to learn about other people, to gain 
in understanding and sympathy for them, and to practice the arts 
of living together.” 
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It’s a Nice World—Wasn’t It?* 


Epcar DALE 
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OMEONE has said that the atom bomb is here to stay, but are 

we? That’s the key question which we as teachers must answer. 
As teachers let’s assume that physical survival and the building of 
a decent world depend directly upon education and then determine 
what we can do about it. 

Of course, there are some misguided persons who think that the 
solution to this problem is not education but bigger and better 
betatrons. We've got the edge on the world, they say—let’s keep 
it. Greet the world in kindly fashion with one hand, but carry a 
menacing atom bomb in the other. 

Now the average American has never had any respect for the 
wielder of autocratic power, no matter how benevolent. Why 
should we try to play that role now? But if we can’t use force, 
what can we use? 

One answer is to use education. Some say it’s too slow, but 
there is nothing faster or surer than the right kind of education. 
But what is the right kind? Will we save the world by adding or 
subtracting better? By improving the spelling of such words as 
phthisis, anointed, liquefy, consensus? Shall we learn to speak 
French so impeccably that when someone asks us what to do about 
the atom bomb, we can reply urbanely, “Je ne sais pas” instead of 
“I don’t know.” Why learn to say unimportant things or hide 
your ignorance in two languages instead of one? 

No, our big educational job right now is to learn to live decently 
with the people in our block, our city, our state, our nation, and 
the rest of the world. Our job is to master the art of getting along 
together, to learn the science of human relationships. 

A few weeks ago a noted farm leader was asked what it was 
that rich and poor, town and country shared in common. What 
ideas did they mutually hold? He said that the one thing they 
held in common was a feeling of insecurity. Now insecurity may 
lead us to the mistakes Indiana made after the first World War 
when the Klan got control, or to what happened in Louisiana 
during the depression. But if we feel insecure now, how will we 


* Reprinted with permission from The News Letter, published by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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feel when the next cycle of depression hits us? We need an educa- 
tional program which will not only meet the challenge of the atom 
bomb, but will also develop the security that comes when common 
people develop a common approach to a common danger. 

We need a new approach to the problem of more humane 
living. Our old approach isn’t good enough. For example, I 
have in my files a picture of an attractive rural school, the beauty 
of which is marred by a deep gully in its front yard. The teacher 
of this school, I was told, didn’t know what to teach about soil 
erosion because the school didn’t have a textbook on this subject. 
Another rural school had to be moved in order not to tumble into 
a gully which was encroaching upon it. 

The first teacher avoided doing anything about this problem 
by rationalizing regarding the lack of available teaching materials. 
Perhaps, too, gullies were not in the course of study. The second 
community tried to solve its gully problem by running away from 
it. Perhaps they said it was the responsibility of the county super- 
intendent or the school board or somebody else. 

This school approach to the problem of gullies is symptomatic 
of our present approach to difficult world problems. We either 
ignore or evade. Indeed, sometimes we act as though the problems 
would vanish if we didn’t talk about them. “Why get all excited 
about the atom bomb? Some solution will be found.” “Why 
worry? It won’t do any good.” “There have always been wars: 
there probably always wili be wars.” 

Sometimes the schools or colleges try to solve a problem by 
adding a new subject or two to the curriculum. We might, for 
example, offer an introductory course—“History of Gullies.” This 
might be followed by a second course—“Theories of Erosion Con- 
trol.” And those who survived these two might take the third 
course—the really important one—“Practical Measures for Prevent- 
ing and Filling Gullies.” 

We may as well face the fact, then, that both in the school and 
out of it, our methods of solving problems of deep social import 
are inadequate and sometimes nonexistent. Except in a few iso- 
lated communities, we have never adequately used our schools to 
prevent the erosion of the human spirit, or of our natural resources. 

This doesn’t mean that we have done badly up until now. Our 
record in World War II belies this. But we have also been working 
in the richest country in the world, with an abundance of free land, 
forest resources, minerals, coal, iron, and other materials. Further, 
our spirit of freedom was related to these opportunities, and the 
presence of a physical frontier acted as a spiritual force enabling 
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persons to look ahead to new opportunities. There were fields to 
be cleared, new homes to be built, new schools to be opened—a land 
to be conquered. 

But as we have used up these resources, as our free land has 
vanished, as we have become increasingly urbanized, perplexing 
problems come to the fore. No matter how good our schools may 
have been, they simply do not meet the needs and demands of an 
atomic age. It is relevant to point out that this last year has seen 
the publication of two notable education reports—the Harvard 
report, Education in a Free Society, and the report of the National 
Education Association, Education for All American Youth. 

However, those of us who were in school work after World 
War I remember the great fervor that followed the issuance of 
The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education in 1918. We, 
too, were going to improve the over-academic high school by an 
increased attention to health, worthy home living, recreation, vo- 
cation, and civic duty. 

Perhaps our diagnosis of what was needed has not been ac- 
curate. We did not see clearly enough that the able teacher is the 
heart of the educational process. And we have not been willing to 
encourage or reward that ability which we should be demanding 
for our schools. 


Instead, we have permitted wartime industry to drain off many 


of our abler teachers—and they are not returning to the schools. 
The war forced us to lower our certification standards still further, 
in order to get enough teachers to keep the schools going. As a 
result, today almost anyone is permitted to teach, or rather to hear 
recitations—there is little or no selection. 

But even with low standards (perhaps because of them), we 
cannot get the teachers we need for our schools. There are more 
than 100,000 teachers in our schools today who do not have stand- 
ard teaching certificates. ‘The shortage of teachers today is a 
shortage of “cheap” teachers. There is no shortage of $3,000-a- 
year teachers. 

Does anyone think for a minute that we shall solve our prob- 
lems of world-wide magnitude as long as society is unwilling to 
pay as much for its education as it is for its recreation? About 
one-third of Ohio teachers are earning less than they could earn 
as telephone operators. A current advertisement in the Columbus 
Citizen by the Ohio Bell Telephone Company calls for operators 
at $1765 a year. Why spend four years learning the profession of 
teaching, when there is a very good chance that you may earn less 
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when you start than a telephone operator who earns while she 
learns? . 

But why aren’t our schools good enough? They aren’t good 
enough because they are too isolated from much that is really 
important. One thing we must teach our children and learn our- 
selves is that everything in this world is related. The following 
quotation by Thomas Reed Powell of the Harvard Law School is 
unfair to lawyers but it makes my point. “If you think that you 
can think about a thing, firmly attached to something else, without 
thinking of the the thing it is attached to, then you have a legal 
mind.” 

To say that everything is related is to oppose the notion that 
there are things in life that can be set apart—compartmentalized, 
isolated, treated as though they were not part and process of the 
environmental context. To educate is to guide persons in an un- 
derstanding of these relationships—what they are, how they can 
be used for actual benefit. 


The gully in the front yard, the atom bomb which will leave 
a big hole where the school was, must be related to the everyday 
work of the school. To refrain from doing anything about them 
has consequences, just as action has. The moral person, the edu- 
cated person, is one who has an intelligent concern for the conse- 
quences of his acts—a realization that his actions set up a “chain 


reaction” which, unlike the atom bomb, we are unable to stop. 

Now to argue that the school must relate itself to the gully in 
its front yard or to atomic energy does not mean that the school 
need have no concern for the past. But it does mean that the great 
ideas of the past must come alive and become dynamic in the 
present. History is meaningless unless it has a current application. 
Is it hard, for example, to find an application for these words of 
Thomas Jefferson? 

“I have sworn upon the altar of the living God eternal hostility 

against every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

“Error is dangerless so long as truth is left free to combat it.” 

“Let us restore to social intercourse that harmony and affection, 

without which liberty and even life itself are but dreary things.” 

Have our schools related themselves to the world-wide famine? 
Have they not only tried to do something to relieve it, but have 
more mature students attempted to think through what we can do 
to put the whole world on a sound basis for the production of 
food? 

I believe that we have been so dulled and drugged by second- 
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hand textbook words, that our schools are out of touch with reality. 
We go through some motions, but they are unrelated to life. In 
our better schools the students sometimes read about gullies, recite 
on them, but never fill them up or determine how to stop them. 

There is no choice. We either improve the quality of teaching 
and relate our schools to life—or else. The “or else” is pretty 
clear now. May I remind you that one of the difficult problems 
in reference to Hiroshima was making an accurate estimate of the 
dead. Some dependable records had to be secured so that accurate 
samplings of loss of life could be made. The records used were 
those of the school children who died in the withering blast. 
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Postwar Health Education in Secondary 
Schools 


HANNAH TURNAGE 
Health Educator, School-Health Coordinating Service 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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HE COMMISSION on Secondary Education, while searching 

for objectives in 1918, made an analysis of life in general. The 
activities of life which are common to all individuals was the basis 
of the “Seven Cardinal Principles” set up by this commission. The 
conclusion reached was that in order for the individual to perform 
these duties and activities most effectively he must participate in 
activities which lead to health, a good ethical character, and a 
command of the fundamental processes. 

A Health leads the list in these Seven Cardinal Principles. Ac- 
cording to the report, “Health needs are important during the 
period of secondary education. The secondary school should there- 
fore provide health instruction, inculcate health habits, organize 
an effective program of physical activities, regard health needs in 
planning work and play, and cooperate with home and community 
in safeguarding and promoting health interest.” » 

Again in 1938 the Educational Policies Commission in The 
Purposes of Education in American Democracy states, “The edu- 
cated person knows the basic facts concerning health and diseases— 
protects his own health and that of his dependents—works to im- 
prove the health of the community.” 

» Not only have adults recognized the health needs in secondary 
education; it has also been recognized by adolescent youth. In 
studies made of the needs of adolescents, health ranks among the 
first on the list. In a report prepared by Thayer, Zachry, and 
Katinsky for the Progressive Education Association (Reorganizing 
Secondary Education—Commission on Secondary School Curricu- 
lum), these needs were pointed out with fundamental proposals 
that the curriculum be entirely reorientated about the needs of 
youth. Individuals learn primarily as the result of “personal 
needs.” In this study of adolescents from high schools, college, and 
out of school, four general areas represent their needs. One of 
these was personal living which included health. 

Again it was pointed out by the same Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum in Science in General Education that both 
adults and adolescents name health as a major need. 

In 1936 Symonds reported on a study done with 1,641 widely 
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scattered urban high school pupils. They were asked to name 
15 areas according to (1) personal problems and (2) interest. It 
is interesting to note that of the 15 areas, 6 were related to health 
and number two on the list was health. 

Have Seconpary ScHoots Met THESE NEEDs? 

Recognizing these needs, have secondary schools met these 
needs? Are the schools fulfilling the first objective in the Seven 
Cardinal Principles of secondary education? 

There has been some gradual development. War added im- 
petus to the program when some were shaken out of their com- 
placency by the startling figures of the rejectees. The situation is 
somewhat hopeful, but will we sink again into complacency with 
health in school as anybody's business? Have we already sunk 
now that physical fitness for the boys of our secondary schools seem 
less important. 

Health in our secondary schools is still primarily an academic 
study of physiology, anatomy, and hygiene with little emphasis on 
the development of habits and attitudes. There are some excep- 
tions. Some schools have dismissed health entirely from the school _ 
program. It is not too uncommon to find those who feel as one 
principal did when he said, “I would like to have health instruction 
in my school but every period every day in the week is filled— 
5 days of English, 5 days of algebra, etc. And no teacher wants to 
give up one of her teaching periods. I just don’t see how we can 
have it here in our schools.” 

In 1933 Brammel showed in his study for the National Survey 
of Secondary Education that slightly more than half of the schools 
had outlines of study for health instruction. About one fourth of 
the schools made some efforts to measure results of this health 
teaching; however, most evaluation was superficial. This same 
study showed the trends in health education in the experimental 
school to be more functional than those of the conventional schools. 

The requirements of the phases of health education might be 
pointed out as somewhat indicative of the present status of health 
education in the secondary schools. It does not mean, however, 
that a health program can be judged entirely by the legislation. 
The Legislative Committee of the Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education (April, 1946) made such a study 
in which information regarding the following five items was 
obtained: 

1. Health Services 
2. Health Instruction 
§- Physical Education 
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4. Recreation 
5. Camping 

The reporting States showed as many variations as there were 
States. These variations ran from such minimums as New Mexico 
with no laws regarding health to Delaware with legislation for 
physical education only and to New York with a more extensive 
and intensive health program through legislation. 

Many States require health instruction in secondary schools. 
Usually the specifications include, “physiology and hygiene with 
special emphasis on alcohol and narcotics.” One State specifies 
“instruction in personal and community health, safety and in cor- 
rection and preventing body defects. Female pupils shall be given 
instruction in domestic hygiene, first aid and nursing.” 

In North Carolina “health and physical education” are required 
subjects for all ninth-grade pupils. The time allotment in Health 
and Safety Instruction is “two periods per week (45-60 minutes 
per period) ,” and for Physical Education—“three periods per week 
(45-60 minutes per period) .” 

+ During the War Emergency it was recommended in the “Twelve- 
Year Program of Health and Physical Education for the Public 
Schools of North Carolina” that all boys of the upper two grades 
of the senior high school be required to take health and physical 
education five days per week during both sessions of school. Fur- 
ther recommendation was that whenever possible opportunities 
should be provided for girls to take health and physical education 
work. 

THe CoMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAM 


During the war another experimental program developed with 

emphasis on health education for girls in the upper elementary 
and secondary schools. It also emphasized the community service 
phase. Its purpose was to project the high school course into the 
actual health program of the community. This program originated 
in Michigan in 1942-43 with financial aid from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion. Since that time it has spread to many other States. Each 
State has its own type of program with as many types as there 
are States. 
_ The Community Service Program in North Carolina required 
five periods per week for 18 weeks. It was necessary to have two 
consecutive periods for three days each week for 14 weeks in order 
that the “service” phase of the program might be cared for. One- 
half unit of credit was given with permissible substitution for so- 
ciology, physical education, or any subject except American his- 
tory, English, or third year home economics. 
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As to the future of the health program in secondary schools, 
much will depend on the training of teachers for health education. 
Certainly the most important single factor in the health instruction 
is employing a trained teacher—one who is trained in the health 
sciences as well as health education. Success depends on good 
teaching. 

Health instruction in secondary schools must be recognized by 
superintendents and principals as an important need. Administra- 
tors have been too hesitant to organize the curriculum and schedule 
to provide for this instruction. Not only must the need be recog- 
nized but it must be accepted as the total responsibility of not one 
department with little or no status but of all departments. There 
must be some well-defined policy in secondary schools. The super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, parents, and pupils working co- 
operatively can best formulate such a policy. 

PHYSICAL FITNESS RECOMMENDATIONS 
* Perhaps for postwar health education in secondary schools the 
publication, “Physical Fitness Through Health Education for the 
Victory Corp,” offers the best recommendations. Following is a 
brief summary of these recommendations: 

1. Administrative provisions for the total programs. 

a. Fixing responsibility 
(1) In each school one person should be given the respon- 

sibility for coordinating all school health activities and 
for relating them to other activities in the community. 
(2) A school health committee. 

2. Providing time and opportunity for health education. 

a. It is recommended that five periods per week for at least 
one semester in the gth or 10th grade, and a similar 
amount of time in the 11th or 12th grade be provided for 
direct health teaching. 

b. Opportunities provided in addition to direct courses 
through health units in other courses and homeroom pro- 
grams. Special hygiene courses do not take the place of 
contributions to health instruction from other courses, nor 
can such contributions by themselves fill the need for a 
well-rounded program. 

3. Providing health examinations and follow-up: 
a. Medical examinations. 
(1) Discover defects which need correcting. 
(2) Find health problems requiring modification in the 
student’s daily regimen of diet, rest, and mental ad- 
justment. 
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(3) Check fitness for participation in strenuous physical 
activities. 
b. Teacher’s study and observations. (For physical defects of 
pupils.) 

4. Providing school environment conducive to health. 

5. Training of personnel. 

The best qualified persons on each faculty from the stand- 

point of personality and health education training and ex- 

perience should be selected for leadership in health educa- 

tion. However, every member of the faculty should make 

his contribution to health education commensurate with his 

responsibilities. Provision should be made to give inade- 

quately trained leaders additional preparation. This is a 

temporary substitute and should only serve until well-quali- 

fied and trained teachers in health education are available. 

. Helping students meet health objectives. 

a. Correction of remediable defects. 

b. Prevention and control of communicable diseases. 

c. Selection of an adequate diet. 

d. Prevention of accidents and assistance in giving emer- 
gency care. 

e. Daily program planning to provide a balance of work, 
exercise, recreation, rest, and sleep. 

f. Development of sound mental attitudes. 

Although this summary concludes “Physical Fitness Through 
Health Education in the Victory Corp,” the objectives might well 
be broadened to include some from Strang (American Education in 
the Postwar Period). These might be: 

1. A scientific attitude towards health fads and get-healthy 

quick schemes. 

2. Effective social hygiene. 

3- The alcohol problem. 

4- Need for rehabilitation and international health. 

And finally, the evaluation of health education in secondary 
schools in terms of the objectives is most essential in the postwar 
program. It too must be a cooperative project but with someone 
assuming responsibility for coordination. ‘What is everybody's 
business is nobody’s business” has certainly been true of the health 

and must not continue. 

y “A healthy America in an improved world is not an idle dream.” 
The elementary school is the foundation for this healthy America 
but the secondary school must assume its share of responsibility in 
helping to produce that “healthy America.” 
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HAT DOES the high school student want for himself in his 

school health program? What health phases of his life does 
he think are important? What do teachers, what do health de- 
partment people think are important when alternatives are stated 
in terms of the behavior, the real needs of the high school student? 
Where do these workers think the responsibility lies for helping 
students with the simple problems of everyday living, which we too 
often assume require no help? What kind of help and guidance do 
teachers in service think they need to discharge the responsibilities 
they feel for the health education of their students? 

We find these all amply and repetitively stated in books, in 
articles, in manuals and courses of study, but stated in the opinion 
of the expert, of the University instructor, of the supervisor or of 
the administrator. Yet only as the student, the teacher, the nurse, 
the sanitarian, the health educator, and the health officer answer 
for themselves can we be sure a program will be planned that is 
realistic, that is challenging to those working in it, that will be 
reflected in the living of those concerned in the outcomes. 

These questions were asked of 126 tenth grade students, six 
high school teachers, and seven health department workers of 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, in April, 1946. Some work had already 
been done beyond that ordinarily done in North Carolina high 
schools. The students had had opportunities for wide participa- 
tion. They had evaluated for themselves what they had accom- 
plished. They had had a very thorough physical examination at 
the health department, including many clinical tests. They had 
helped with a three-day nutritional inventory of 72 school children. 
A committee had been formed of all teachers interested in planning 
a real health program. A health council was being contemplated. 
Their efforts had attracted considerable interest. These students 
had, therefore, a reasonable background of experience and interest. 

The responses to a checklist based upon a list of anticipated 
health needs, and upon the questions listed above, indicated, among 
other things, that: 

*A digest of the study is available as a ne. my bulletin with annotated bib- 


liography from the Bureau of Educational Resea and Service, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 31 pp., 20 cents. 
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1. These young people were most interested in what was 
called “mental hygiene” chiefly personal-social problems. 

2. They were almost as concerned to develop “physical fit- 
ness.” 

3. Interests as indicated by statements of concern varied 
greatly among the 38 specific needs listed under the above head- 
ings and under “community health,” “sanitation,” “nutrition,” 
“health protection,” and “safe living.’ 

4. In general, the students were much less interested in their 
civic-social responsibilities in health than in their individual per- 
sonal problems, possibly because of their limited opportunities 
to assume such responsibilities. 

5. They were much more interested in immediate, personally 
valuable activity than in getting information and experience 
which seem very valuable to an adult. 

6. Teachers and health department workers were inclined to 
consider all items of relatively greater importance than students 
did and to see less difference in the importance of items. 

7. In trying to place the responsibility for assisting and in- 
structing students with regard to the items listed, teachers and 
health workers were generally agreed that the home, the school, 
and the health department must share responsibility for all items. 
They were inclined to designate few as an exclusive responsi- 
bility. It seems important now to have made the same inquiry 
of the young people themselves and of the parents. 

8. The teachers all felt the need for some degree of additional 
training, guidance, and assistance in handling practically all the 
health needs of their students. 

Tue ScHooL HEALTH PROGRAM 
As indicated in the thinking and in the writing of people in the 
fields of education and public health, the school health program 
appears to be in a period of transition. Certain principles are, 
however, beginning to emerge: 


1. The school health program must become a practical pro- 
gram in which pupils build better bodies and better physical and 
mental fitness. 


2. The health program must be a flexible thing in which the 
interest, needs, and aspirations of pupils develop in their con- 
sciousness, and are satisfied largely through their own efforts, 
with competent guidance and assistance. 

3. The health program must become a carefully planned pro- 
gram of specific content and under specific direction, but it must 
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be an integral part of the whole school program, continuous and 
consistent, from the first grade on—and the responsibility must 
be shared by the whole school personnel. 

4. The school health program must be an integral part of the 
whole community health program, indeed of the whole program 
of community life. Hence, there must be constant interplay 
between the school and the other agencies and institutions of 
the community concerned with health, and between students’ 
health activities and those of the remainder of the community. 

5. The school health program of all schools will have much 
in common, yet the programs of each school must take account, 
carefully and specifically, of the interests, needs, and concerns 
of the students, the community, the teachers, and the health 
workers who will participate in it. 


These principles imply that the following questions must be 
continually asked both of the common aspects of the program and 
of the aspects of each school’s individual program: 


What shall be included? 
Who shall be responsible? 
What help and guidance must be provided the workers? 


Wuat SHALL BE INCLUDED? 


Since to the school is assigned a large part in the educative 
process, particularly in the formative years of childhood and youth, 
education in health becomes a direct responsibility of the school. 
This is relatively a new view, as practiced in the school. In as- 
suming this responsibility the school immediately faces the im- 
portant and the practical question, “What should be included?” 
in the school health program. A careful analysis of the literature 
does not apparently produce a list of specifics which one can con- 
fidently say should be included, at least with the same emphasis 
and in the same way, in every school program. Perhaps this would 
tend to defeat in large part the purpose of the program. It does, 
however, indicate certain broad principles which should be fol- 
lowed by people responsible for determining the content of a school 
health program: 

1. Whatever is included should be formulated in terms of the 
individual child. 

2. Whatever is included should be formulated in terms of the 
pupil’s own developing interests, attitudes, and concepts. 

3. Whatever is included should be determined by the pupil’s 
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present and imminent needs. These should be formulated in 
terms of the pupil’s everyday behavior in his total environment. 

4. What is included should not be limited to what is con- 
sidered by adults, particularly specialists, as appropriate to teen- 
age interests or concerns. 

5. What is to be included in a particular school program 
should be largely determined through the cooperative efforts of 
students, parents, teachers, health workers, and others. 


These principles cannot be attributed to a single source. They 
are a synthesis of the comments found in analyzing the literature 
to secure a basic list of the things that should be included in school 
health programs generally. 

- As the literature was examined, it became evident that the 
proposals for a school health program have been much more in- 
clusive than is generally recognized in practice. One recommen- 
dation made in the White House Conference Report of 1930, for 
example, was “The school program must be arranged to protect 
and improve the physical, mental and emotional health of every 
child and to preserve that most sacred thing to every child—his 
personality—and allow him fullest opportunity to develop his best 
self.” 


Of all the recent trends in school health programs, none is of 


greater significance than that which involves the addition of health 
counselling or guidance to health examinations. With develop- 
ments in all phases of life in such radical change as now exists, the 
horizon for future development seems to be unlimited. Certainly 
if the the school accepts its challenge to help children to a better 
life, it cannot overlook any part of that life in its thinking. Train- 
ing for family life, for example, has been largely ignored in the 
average school, yet it is vital to an all-inclusive preparation. 
Who SHALL BE RESPONSIBLE? 

A school health program which includes improved health en- 
vironment, adequate health service, and effective health education, 
requires the combined and continuous effort of the school admin- 
istrators and teaching personnel, of parents and children and of 
the civic, service and welfare organizations of the community. They 
must all be coordinated to form what Lawrence K. Frank has 
termed “orchestration.” Just as with an orchestra, no single person 
or group can assume an undue amount of the responsibility for 
the results without endangering the harmony of the rendition. 
Yet every performer must know and assume his due responsibility 
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appropriate to each situation. Dr. Nyswander has said that great 
orchestras, composed of masters at their particular instruments, 
learn to play, not as groups of soloists but as harmonious wholes. 

To help children realize maximum health requires coordinated 
effort, for health needs extend into all phases of human living. To 
bring about effective coordination, present activities of the home, 
school, and community must be jointly evaluated and unnecessary 
or undesirable duplication eliminated. It is conceivable that out 
of such an appraisal, some current functions of the nurse may be 
considered logical responsibilities of the teacher. The tendency to 
closer identification of the school with the community as a labora- 
tory has important implications. Research into the needs and 
wishes of the ones most vitally concerned, the students, will help 
to place the responsibility, as well as to determine inclusion, em- 
phasis, and appropriate activity. 

How SHALL THEY BE TRAINED? 

It is relatively easy to find in the literature the skills, the in- 
formation, the understandings and the attitudes needed by parents, 
teachers, and health department personnel to enable them to work 
with young people in terms of physical, social, and mental health. 
It is much more difficult to find these well developed in the people 
responsible for the job. It is still more difficult to see how we can 
secure to these people the additional training, guidance, and as- 
sistance they require to become adequately competent. 

Society has largely assumed that parents can without special 
education become sufficiently competent to guide and assist the 
physical, social, and emotional development either before they be- 
come parents, or as their children grow. Because very many do 
not, the school has been charged by society, for its own protection 
and in the interest of the child’s democratic right to opportunity, 
with more and more responsibility. More and more a modern 
health program must contemplate systematic, careful parental edu- 
cation. For the present at least we must apparently work to reach 
parents, most largely, through the school. 

The personnel of the health department has as a rule been well 
trained to perform their several technical functions. Frequently, 
however, they have had insufficient training or experience to en- 
able them to understand and guide the educative and develop- 
mental processes in working with young people and children, and 
to understand and integrate their work with the total program of 
the school and the home. Hence the educational aspects of health 
are, practically, one of the chief responsibilities of teachers, as is 
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the job of bringing the services of health specialists to the child or 
youth as they are required. 

But neither the college nor in-service training agencies nor 
school experience has frequently prepared teachers to assume satis- 
factorily her responsibilities in this field. This is frequently true 
even of the teacher of physical and health education. It is more 
frequently true of the science, the home economics, and the agri- 
culture teacher. It is almost always true of the other teachers of 
the high school. It is not quite so generally true of the elementary 
teacher, since they are supposedly trained to assume responsibility 
for the child’s whole school program for a grade. 

This generation of children will not wait to grow into physi- 
cally, socially, and emotionally fit people until today’s teachers can 
be fully retrained, nor will future generations wait for the colleges 
to reform their program and produce a health-competent school 
staff. We must begin where we are to try to do the job; be sure 
we know where we are; and use every resource and technique to 
improve our position. 


4 
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Present Trends in General Education: Their 
Implications for the Pre-Professional 
Preparation of Health Educators* 


RoseMARY M. KENT 
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we SHOULD be the pre-professional (collegiate) prepara- 
tion of health educators? Until very recently the following 
statement from the Committee on Professional Education of the 
American Public Health Association has served to describe the 
preparation of most health educators: “Many successful health edu- 
cators have acquired their training through supplementing the 
training in one of these professional fields (health, social sciences, 
and education) by study in those previously omitted areas of knowl- 
edge which are required for health education.” 

The war, however, lent impetus to an already growing demand 
for trained health educators. The somewhat amorphous curricula 
which schools of public health offered to educators were brought 
into the light of day. A pinch here and a pat there gave a shape 
of sorts to the thing, but for months it remained stubbornly plas- 
tic—and for good reason. Unlike medical students who come for 
professional training with a common background of prescribed 
courses, the health education recruits who were received into the 
schools of public health during the war brought with them be- 
wildering backgrounds of differing experiences. The several schools 
were forced into an educationally sound approach. They had to 
fit their curricula to the needs of their students. In several in- 
stances the needs of students with certain backgrounds were so 
extensive that the training period involved either an extension in 
time or an exceptionally heavy program of work. Faculties and 
fellowship granting bodies began to view with a jaundiced eye 
those candidates whose earlier experience was characterized by gaps 
proved difficult to fill in one year’s graduate work. And, today, 
many applicants who might readily have received fellowship grants 
two years ago are being rejected for “deficiencies.” A few have 
replied that they are reentering school to remove these in the hope 
that they may be eligible for admission in the next term. With 
this stiffening of policy on the part of professional schools and the 
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accelerated opening of positions for trained personnel in the field, 
some consideration of the qualifications desirable in recruits to the 
profession and of programs which will supply or develop those 
qualifications seems in order. 


FieLDs FROM WHICH HEALTH EDUCATION TRAINEES CAME 

A glance over the roster of trainees in health education during 
the war years reveals that they came from the following fields: 
Agriculture (home demonstration agents and FSA home manage- 
ment supervisors) ; science, such as physiology and industrial chem- 
istry; journalism; business; other branches of public health, as 
sanitation, statistics, laboratory work, venereal disease control, and 
public health nursing; college teaching; secondary education, no- 
tably home economics, science, social science, guidance, and physi- 
cal education; elementary education; and educational administra- 
tion. A few were recruited directly from college. Most, however, 
had had one to ten or more years of work experience. En masse 
they represented most of the educational qualifications of the most 
carefully prepared health educator. Individually they were prone 
to have one or two strengths and a number of weaknesses. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF HEALTH EDUCATORS 

As set forth by the Committee on Professional Education of 
the American Public Health Association, a candidate for a position 
as health educator “should possess such personal characteristics as 
creative ability, leadership, good personal health, good judgment, 
pleasing personal appearance, common sense, and adaptability. 
Such important characteristics, along with the ability to work with 
people, the ability to size up and meet situations, and the ability 
to present pertinent facts simply and effectively, are not guaranteed 
by academic records in formal courses of instruction. The health 
practices of the health educator himself are also important.” 

Areas of knowledge and skill considered desirable for profes- 
sional competence in health education are also enumerated by the 
Committee, with the comment that there has been no attempt to 
separate these areas as to fundamental or professional study. The 
full list of areas, with descriptive details, is to be found in the 
August, 1943, issue of the American Journal of Public Health. 
The major headings are given herewith: 


1. Basic cultural education, including the development of 
appreciations and skills in the use of the English language. 

2. Basic science education, including physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology, anatomy, physiology, and bacteriology. 
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3. Training in education and educational psychology to 
vide a knowledge of and functional cuialon wie (list of 
nine aspects amounting, in general, to teacher certification) . 

4. Social science education to provide an appreciation of the 
importance of respect for human personality and a knowledge 
of racial, social and cultural characteristics of the people and 
their mores and the significance of the economic status of popu- 
lation groups. 

5. Education in the field of hygiene and public health (seven 
areas specified) . 

6. Training in the area of public administration (six areas 
specified) . 

7. Training in special skills required in health education to 
include ability in public speaking and the conduct of public 
meetings (fourteen areas specified) . 

It is further indicated that “Carefully planned and super- 
vised field experience and ‘internship’ should be regarded as an 
important element in the training of the health educator and in 
the development of skill and ability in the field of health edu- 
cation.” 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 

Even if 5, 6, and 7 of the topics listed above are arbitrarily 
relegated to professional training, it is still apparent that there is 
plenty of room for deficiencies in the first four items. College 
graduates are not, as a rule, uniformly well rounded in the human- 
ities, sciences, and social sciences (including education). A stronger 
statement, but one which is gathering support, is that the rank and 
file are not even decently informed as to basic concepts in all three 
areas. There are, of course, exceptions, but far too many students 
are graduated with an extent of specialization in but one of the 
areas which precludes development of sound attitudes in the others. 
This situation pertains in spite of “wide agreement that general or 
liberal college education should give substantial training in each 
of the three main areas of (1) the mathematical and laboratory 
sciences, (2) the social studies, and (3) the humanities”—to quote 
a recent report of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools.1 “The ultimate purpose of education from the 
standpoint of the individual,” states the Report of the Second Work 
Conference, “is to guide the student in discovering his latent pos- 
sibilities and interests in order that he may attain the fullest self- 
realization.” In line with this general purpose, the specific aims of 
education are to assist the student: 
A. To acquire a general body of knowledge acquainting him with the 
heritage of the race through the study of the humanities, with problems 
1 Southern Association of Colleges and Secon Schools, Committee on Work Con- 


Senet on Higher Education, Bulletins Number VI and VII, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
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of human relations through the study of social sciences, with the nature 
of the physical and biological world through the study of the natural 
sciences ; 

B. To develop skills in clear and accurate thinking and expression and 
habits of sustained intellectual effort, so necessary for a citizen in a 
democracy ; 

C. To develop intellectual initiative and independence of thought basic 
to the formation of sound judgments which are required in the solution 
of the varied and complex problems of democratic society and which are 
particularly needed in periods of great change; 

D. To develop curiosity and fundamental intellectual interests which 
will stimulate continued study and improvement through life; 

E. To develop through theory and practice a knowledge of and an in- 
terest in current social problems and a sense of responsibility, particularly 
civic responsibility, for helping in their solution; 

F. To develop an effective philosophy of life, an integrated personality, 
and a strong character by stimulating an appreciation of intellectual, moral, 
aesthetic, and spiritual values and by promoting the development of ap- 
propriate and effective habits of action; 

G. To acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes which will enable 
him to succeed in a socially worthwhile occupation of his own choice as 
well as a citizen. 


Elsewhere is given a list of skills which every college graduate is 
called upon to use and which the student who experiences the im- 
proved methods of advanced education described in Studies in 
Higher Education in the South would “develop naturally.” These 
are: “clear and accurate speech; speed and accuracy in reading; 


ability to express ideas in writing; good habits of health and vigor- 
ous living; freedom from fears, eccentricities, and compensatory be- 
havior; positive skills in inter-personal relations and joint effort; 
keen analysis of community and social trends with insight and 
loyalty regarding the ethical issues involved; and special ability in 
chosen fields of work and of special interest.” 

If we now return to the seven areas of knowledge and skill con- 
sidered by the Committee on Professional Education of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association to be “desirable for professional 
competence in health education” and again arbitrarily relegate the 
last three, for purposes of argument, to the professional school, we 
find that the remainder, with the exception of one point, parallels 
the general statement of purpose and the specific aims of general or 
liberal education. The exception is “training in education and 
educational psychology.” However, it is to be remembered that 
the Commission on Teacher Education has said that in its judgment 
teachers should receive “the best possible general education” and 
that professional education of the teacher (roughly one-fifth of 
all the college population) accounts for only about fifteen per cent 
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of her total college program. It would seem, then, that approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the graduates of higher institutions would pos- 
sess the basic qualifications to fit them, should they so choose, to 
enter professional training for health education. Experience points 
to the fallacy of this supposition. The deficiencies of recruits to 
the field, potentially good human material, stand as evidence that 
the aims of both general education and teacher education are fall- 
ing short. 
WEAKNESSES OF COLLEGE PROGRAM 

A great deal could, in all honesty, be said in defense of higher 
institutions, but such is not the purpose of this report. The col- 
leges themselves are scrutinizing their shortcomings, and this is 
wholesome. Since the pre-professional training of health educators 
largely impinges upon the outcome of the critical self-evaluation of 
higher education, now in progress, a few of the more glaring weak- 
nesses of college programs may be mentioned at this point. 

Over-specialization, implied earlier, has brought about both 
inter- and intra-departmental segmentation and fragmentation. 
Competition between departments has proved a very real barrier to 
wise program planning for students. Competition has also high- 
lighted the importance of research over the more fundamental 
business of teaching. On almost every count the student has been 
the loser. In reference to this condition the Southern Association 


says: 


Actually this is no joking matter. How different from Joseph LeConte’s ideal 
of education is the modern specialist! Im his autobiography this eminent 
geologist of the 19th century stated: ‘‘My ideal of education would be first 
to make a man by as general culture as possible; next, a scientific man, if 
that were the direction of his specialty, by a greater concentration on science, 
but on all sciences alike; third, say a geologist, by still greater concentration 
upon general geology; then at last a specialist on, say, mining geology.’’ 
There is a simplicity and yet a touch of artistry in this statement which is 
immediately appealing. It is as if this statement defies attempts at improve- 
ment as an ideal and fairly shouts its applicability to specialists in non-scien- 
tifie fields as well. How far short of even introductory proficiency in ‘‘all 
sciences alike’’ do our specialists fall? 


The tendency of too many colleges has been to skip the first two, 
and sometimes three, of the steps outlined by LeConte. The result 
has usually been not the ideal of a “broad man sharpened to a 
point” but rather, a narrow man prone to be dull. Of recom- 
mendations from the Southern Association and the Commission on 


Teacher Education for remedying this situation, more will be said 
later. 
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A second outstanding fault of colleges is to be found in the 
realm of guidance. Some colleges have nothing which could really 
be graced by this name: In many others “guidance” is a slaphappy 
affair of little genuine worth. There are encouraging exceptions, 
some of which are described in Volume I of the 1940 Proceedings 
of the Workshop in General Education at the University of Chi- 
cago. But these exceptions are too few and far between. In gen- 
eral, the impact of the failure of colleges in this respect is showing 
up in graduates who are unable to meet satisfactorily their personal- 
social needs. Inability in this direction strikes at the very sub- 
stance of democracy. 

Poor teaching, a third characteristic weakness of colleges, is in 
part a reflection of over-specialization and of competition in re- 
search. Outside of departments of education few college teachers 
have ever had professional preparation in the field of education. 
Furthermore, the general attitude of the faculty toward training in 
education is often that of aloofness and disdain. Meanwhile stu- 
dents complain about quality of teaching and organization and 
content of courses. Student instructors, left largely to their own 
devices, bemoan the fact that they don’t know “the tricks of the 
trade.” And a new generation of education illiterates ascends to 
the payrolls of institutions of higher education. The dearth of 
functional experiences afforded students and of courses planned 
around student needs stems from the characteristic just described. 
Poor teachers and untrained teachers rarely know what is meant 
by a functional experience. Unless a professor has himself had the 
good fortune to be exposed to a functional experience during his 
own career as a student—and the intelligence to project the value 
he derived from it to his students by providing them with similar 
opportunities—his students are out of luck. Chances are, he will 
teach as he was taught, a vicious cycle. Coordination of fields of 
learning exceeds the grasp of his sort. 

THe CoMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 

Fortunately, work is under way toward the alleviation or solu- 
tion of these and many other problems of higher education. The 
Commission on Teacher Education has summarized its judgment 
with regard to general education, especially as it applies to pro- 
spective teachers. The soon-to-be-published report of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Studies of Higher 
Education in the South, may be something of a pace-setter for other 
regional associations. It is delightfully frank and earthy in its 
analysis of problems and both practical and visionary in its recom- 
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mendations. if the guidance of these two bodies takes hold, future 
recruitment for health education may be another story. With this 
in mind, some of the more significant comments and recommenda- 
tions to be found in the publications of these two groups should 
be examined. 

The Commission on Teacher Education found that there were 
a number of issues with respect to which marked differences of 
opinion were noted. They are suggested by the following ques- 
tions: 


1. To what extent should a program of general education be prescribed? 
To what extent should the individual student enjoy freedom of election? 
How allow for student differences, especially with respect to vocational 
interests and purposes? 

2. Should general education be thought of as something taking place in 
and probably requiring virtually all the time of the first two years of 
college, or should both it and the more specialized (including vocational) 
work be more or less spread through the entire four years? 

3. Should the planning of a program of general education start with 
primary attention to the subjects about which everyone should presumably 
know something or to the needs and interests of undergraduates? 

4. If the former, what should the subjects be? And should a mosaic 
of departmental courses be developed, should the ‘‘great books’’ approach 
be employed, or should a broad-fields pattern—with basic divisional courses 
in the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social sciences—be es- 
tablished ? 

5. If the needs basis is to be used, how identify need areas and then 
bring the resources of the several subject matters to bear in connection with 
them? 

6. Ought planning for general education to give greater than usual 
attention to the development of manual, artistic, and social skills, or shou!? 
it be exclusively concer: 2d with intellectual and verbal matters? 


After stating these debatable issues the Commission expressed 
its own judgment with respect to general education of teachers. 
With possibly one or two exceptions these judgments are applicable 
to the entire field of general education. Their implications for the 
future preparation of health educators makes it desirable to repro- 
duce most of them, as summarized by the Commission, below: 


1. Teachers should receive the best possible general educa- 
tion. ... Theirs is the responsibility for the general education 
of all young Americans tomorrow. 

2. The aim of general education should be to enable to meet 
more effectively the most important and widespread problems of 

nal and social existence: also, further the development of 

nowledge, skills, attitudes, and interests that are fundamentally 

related to needs and responsibilities shared with contemporaries 
destined for other vocations. 

g. General education ought not to ignore the implications 
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of the special or vocational purposes of students; nor should 
professional education be carried on wholly without reference 
to the students’ general needs: an integration of general and pro- 
fessional should be sought. 

4. At least three-eighths of the college experience of pro- 
spective teachers should have as its primary objectives those 
properly ascribable to general education. 

5. General education should neither monopolize nor be lim- 
ited to the first two years. General education cannot be con- 
sidered “completed” at some particular time. 

6. The trend toward balance and integration in general edu- 
cation is significant and deserves support. It implies a basic pat- 
tern of broad courses, planned in relation to po other. 

7. The trend toward use of more in the way of nonverbal 
methods of instruction and student expression deserves encour- 

ment. Firsthand experience, movies, radio, etc., should sup- 

ement books as tools for learning, and students should be 
elped to express what they have learned not only in words 
but through the arts and soctal action. 

8. General education should be concerned with the body and 
the emotions as well as with the intellect. 

g. Students should be given a more active, responsible role 
in the planning and carrying out of their own general education. 
This implies flexibility of administration to provide for respon- 
siveness to individual differences. 

10. A leading aim should be . . . to make it probable that 
graduates will continue their growth in understanding and com- 
petence after they have . . . left the institution. 

11. The development of superior programs of general educa- 
tion on particular campuses requires local group endeavor: fac- 
ulty unity is prerequisite to curricular unity. 

12. Such shared effort should be designed to reveal and clar- 
ify existing differences of opinion, to increase general under- 
standing of the needs of students and society, and to obtain 
open-minded consideration of educational thought and action as 
expressed and carried out elsewhere. 

1g. Helpful in facilitating improvements in general educa- 
tion have been faculty group discussions, special studies, inter- 
views with students and alumni, community and _ service-area 
surveys, visits to schools and to other colleges, use of consultants, 
and participation in general education workshops. 

14. Willingness to sanction the testing of new ideas respect- 
ing general education by experimental-minded staff members 
working with special groups of students has often helped to 
resolve differences of speculative opinion and led to an exten- 
sion of sound reforms. 


THe COMMITTEE ON WorK CONFERENCES OF THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
The Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education 
(Southern Association) gives a full discussion of the prevalent the- 
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ories on the relation of general and occupational education. These 
are: (1) the theory of priority of general education within higher 
education and (2) the theory of coordination or parallel develop- 
ment of general and occupational education within higher educa-' 
tion. The Committee leans toward the latter. 

A recommendation for an integrated social science course, per- 
haps developed around a central theme such as Dr. Howard Odum’s 
regional resources, was proposed by this group. The recommenda- 
tion might well carry over into other of the three major areas of 
liberal education. The same might be said for a second recom- 
mendation related to the social sciences, that of a coordinated 
major which cuts across the several disciplines of the division. By 
like sign, divisional majors are, of course, superior to departmental 
majors. 

The importance of an over-all view of nature and of the scien- 
tific method for all students after achievement of due skills in com- 
munication was stressed. Says the Association: “It is not necessary 
that every educated man be a scientist, but it is necessary that 
every educated man should know something about science. . . . 
There is no science needed by a nonscience student which is not 
also needed by the science student.” Emphasizing the necessity for 
habits of thought and laboratory procedure over subject matter for 
the average student, the Association hopes for the day when survey 
courses in science will provide a synthesis of scientific concepts and 
principles. 

A sub-committee on the humanities made pertinent suggestions 
as to advisory systems, in-service education of college teachers, and, 
perhaps most interesting, cooperative or collaborative courses which 
involve faculty members from different divisions. Other recom- 
mendations of the report dealt with internship experience, com- 
munity service, campus experience, and seminars tying such ex- 
periences across to divisional interests. 

As APPLIED TO HEALTH EDUCATORS 
In the light of these statements one is tempted to suggest certain 


recommendations for improving the basic qualifications of future 
recruits to professional training in health education: 


1. Sound, intelligent, and comprehensive programs of guid- 
ance in colleges. Social adjustment and emotional health of 
students should be on a par with physical health, academic, and 
vocational guidance. 

2. A shift from departmental to divisional majors and a bet- 
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ter balance of the several divisions in the total program of each 
student. 

3. Synthesizing, integrating, and coordinating courses with 
cooperative and collaborative approaches as indicated. 

4. A combination of field training (internship) and sem- 
inars. Field experience should be provided in the term schedule 
and should be a requisite phase of social science training and of 
professional education. Where possible, it should be extended 
to other divisions. Also when possible, summer experience 
should be directed. 

5. Practice in group procedures. 


Like the teacher, the potential health educator has a great need 
for an understanding of human growth and development, behavior, 
and relations. Most recruits could have benefited from more 
guided experiences in the communication of ideas through various 
media. Functional science courses might even be a help in re- 
cruiting more people for health education! One properly inte- 
grated course in social science, such as the one described by the 
Southern Association, should give a concept of social science which 
is not always present after several of the traditional type courses. 

While the points listed should improve the basic qualification 
of recruits, they will not be uniformly available to the on-coming 
generation of health educators. Therefore, in conclusion, to those 
responsible for the recruitment of health education trainees, these 
recommendations are tendered: 


1. That, through contact with the several regional associa- 
tions, the identity of colleges and universities offering the op- 
portunities described above be ascertained. 

2. That personnel responsible for guidance in those institu- 
tions be made acquainted with the opportunities in health edu- 
cation and encouraged to refer interested students through chan- 
nels. 


3. That, through contact with regional associations and in- 
dividual institutions, implementation be given the organization 
of more functional survey courses on the undergraduate, general 
education, level in problems and principles of public health and 
in community components (organization) . 

4. That, through contact with regional associations and in- 
dividual institutions, the use of the Health Inventories (Co- 
operative Study in General Education) be implemented for (a) 
personal guidance of students and (b) curriculum revision. 
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A Museum Britain’s Children Love 


MoLLy HARRISON 
Curator of the Gefrye Museum, London, England 
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INCE 1870—when, for the first time, Britain’s Government took 
over many of those educative functions which, in the Middle 


_ Ages, had been the concern of church, of guild, of the apprentice- 


ship system—there has been a general assumption that education is 
the responsibility solely of the home and of the school. 

Though an increasing body of opinion is realizing the falsity of 
this assumption, there is still some danger that in the general con- 
cern for an improvement in education in school, it may be for- 
gotten that the influences to which a child is submitted out of 
school are many, and that these marginal influences are as much 
the direct responsibility of society as are those more narrowly edu- 
cational ones which operate within the school walls. The child 
does not spend his leisure time in a vacuum, for every building he 
enters, every book, or poster he reads, every film he sees, every 
street, garden or park he plays in and every human being with 
whom he has contact is moulding his character and his attitude 
to life—during the holidays no less than in term time. 

EXPERIMENTS IN JUVENILE ACTIVITIES 

The years of World War II have provided an opportunity for 
the staff of a small museum in London to implement their belief 
in the importance of the child’s leisure and to experiment in the 
provision of varied informal activities for children. The closing 
of the schools owing to evacuation during aerial bombardment in 
World War II threw many children who did not leave London on 
their own resources and they flocked into those public places which 
remained open. One of these was the Geffrye Museum. 

This Museum is a charming early 18th century building, set 
among trees, a veritable oasis in a sordid and densely populated 
area of London. The permanent exhibits, covering English social 
history from Elizabethan times to the present day, are arranged 
in a series of period rooms, each containing original furniture, 
equipment, costume and a model of a typical house of the period. 
In addition, there are two galleries containing a miscellaneous col- 
lection of early ironwork and woodwork, a room specially adapted 
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for the use of children and a lecture hall in which, from time to 
time, exhibitions of contemporary and historical interest are shown. 

During term-time parties of children from schools visit the 
Museum with their teachers for pre-arranged talks and discussions 
and for films and lantern slides on various aspects of social history, 
art and design. They also come, in considerable numbers, in their 
spare time. On Saturdays up to 100 are normally expected, and 
during a holiday period the daily attendance will sometimes 
amount to over 300. These children are of all ages and types; 
some come for an extended visit, others for only half an hour. 
The outstanding point is that each child comes voluntarily and 
comes often. It has gradually become apparent that there is here 
an important educational opportunity, of more than local signifi- 
cance, and that varied provision, in line with the soundest con- 
temporary educational principles, must be made for these children. 


VARIED ACTIVITIES 


The permanent exhibits as well as the temporary loan exhibi- 
tions provide the pegs upon which are hung a wide variety of ac- 
tivities. Each child is free to choose for himself what he prefers 
to do, and on a typical holiday one group may be seen painting, 
while others draw the exhibits or cut out illustrative material to 
form scrapbooks on specific subjects. Some children will be look- 
ing round the galleries, and others may be modelling in clay or 
making appliqué figures in historical costume or rag dolls from 
multicolored scraps. Some older ones may be discussing animatedly 
the clues to a crossword puzzle they are trying to solve—the answers 
are all to be found among the exhibits. Others will be doing a 
jigsaw puzzle of one of the period rooms or piecing together into 
historical sequence small blocks of plywood illustrating various 
aspects of social life. These, and many other activities, involve 
thought, observation, discussion, and movement about the Museum. 

The children learn historical facts and sequences without being 
taught, and a feeling for style and design is gradually built up, not 
by instruction, but by the child’s spontaneous play activity. Hand- 
looms are available for those who wish to use them, while at various 
times puppetry has proved very popular. During one summer 
holiday a group of children who had made their own puppets gave 
a performance of their own play to an audience of over 100 others. 
The play had not been written down, its theme changed consider- 
ably at each performance, and the capacity of the characters for 
improvisation was no less remarkable than was the enthusiasm of 
the audience. 
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Informal visits are arranged to other places of interest in Lon- 
don, and during the flying bomb period it was possible, owing to 
the hospitality of a chance visitor to the Museum, to arrange for 
a few of the regular young visitors to spend a week in the country. 
The organization of these visits led to friendly personal contacts 
with parents, such as are likely to prove helpful in dealing with 
individual children’s difficulties. 

REQUESTs FOR HOMEWORK 

An interesting development arose during the flying bomb pe- 
riod, when most children were not permitted by their parents to 
go far from home. A number of them asked us for “homework”! 
This was considered important, and while much of our equipment 
cannot well be allowed out of the building, such activities as 
weaving on improvised cardboard looms, model-making, crossword 
puzzles and pictorial puzzles of various types, can well be carried 
out at home. It is hoped that these small beginnings may prove 
an encouragement to a worth-while attitude to leisure in later 
years, and the frequent question “Have you anything I can do at 
home?” cannot rightly be answered in the negative. 

A problem developed at the end of 1943, owing to the number 
of very young children who were coming regularly to the Museum. 
Many of these were with older brothers and sisters who, being left 
in charge of the younger ones, could not have come on their own. 
It was decided, therefore, to cater for the under-fives as best we 
cquld, so that the older ones should not be penalized. Crayons, 
plastecene, bricks, round games, gramophone records and story 
groups were arranged for the babies during the summer holiday 
period, and in the afternoons they slept, on nursery school beds, 
on the grass outside the building. It became apparent, however, 
that work with the older children was beginning to suffer and it 
was reluctantly found necessary to make a ruling that nobody under 
five should be admitted unless with an adult. But the needs of 
these younger children still exist in the district. 

Some of these children attend the Museum regularly every day 
during their holidays and almost every Saturday throughout the 
year. A considerable problem is involved in catering for their 
active interests to such an extent. Those who visit us so regularly 
need some focus for their activity, some long-term aim, and their 
self-confidence would gain from undertaking a planned piece of 
work which each child would choose to do, individually and at his 
own rate. A Diploma scheme was therefore initiated and met with 
great enthusiasm. Each entrant had to choose two pieces of work 
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from a selection of tasks involving a study of people, dress, furni- 

ture, houses, lighting, heating, and toys, and the work had to be 

completed in three months. The enthusiasm and persistence shown 

astounded all the staff, and in the course of the three months the 

children gained considerably in poise and in facility of expression. 
TRAINING IN Goop TASTE 

This experimental work has shown that children need much 
more than “play” to occupy their spare time, and that a very wide 
educational provision will be accepted voluntarily by them if the 
environment is planned with their needs in view. These activities 
are not aimless, even when to an adult it seems that the children 
do not persist at once for long enough; they are the process by 
which children grow, physically, mentally and socially, and by 
which they gain poise and self-confidence. The average child is 
not a craftsman in the years of pre-adolescence, although he likes 
to make and do things; rather is he a pioneer and needs a wide 
variety of material on which to test his powers. The games and 
puzzles enable the children really to see the exhibits, and not 
merely to look at them, and this training of mental eyes is an im- 
portant contribution to that development of good taste and sound 
judgment so very necessary in an industrial age. Reference books 
and good periodicals are available and many of the play-activities 
are planned to lead the less literary child to a purposeful use of 
books. 

The Museum is not for children only, and since there are fre- 
quently adults about, many opportunities arise for the children to 
make wide and varied contacts. Those who come regularly enjoy 
being asked to show a visitor round and this gives them an oppor- 
tunity of general conversion which is valuable as training in social 
behavior and in self-expression. They also find, often to their 
manifest surprise, that many adults are interested in learning about 
new matters, and that because people have left school they are not 
therefore beyond educational matters. 

The short-term results of this work with children are definitely 
encouraging, for they grow, quite perceptibly, in keenness and en- 
thusiasm and the activities appear to succeed in their aim of being 
a play-way to learning. It is perhaps not too much to hope that 
some of the young people may retain a permanent interest in art 
and history and follow up one or more of the themes to which they 
have been introduced. But the crucial test of the value of their 
contact with the Museum will be their attitude to leisure in later 
life. After the immediate post-war years it is possible that Britain’s 
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workers will have shorter working hours than any previous gen- 
eration. Modern industrial techniques, with their vast labor-saving 
potentialities make a decrease in working hours possible, wide 
problems of post-war social organization make a re-education in- 
evitable, and considerations of individual health and the develop- 
ment of personality in a mass industrial society make an increase 
of leisure time desirable. The quality of this leisure will become 
an urgent social problem. It is the hope and belief of the staff of 
the Geffrye Museum that their work may have made some small 
contribution to the easing of this problem for the young people 
whom they serve. 
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Postwar Exchange of Teachers between 
Great Britain and the United States 


KR 


EACHERS—148 of them from the United States, 74 from 
Great Britain—are participating in the postwar exchange ar- 
ranged for the year 1946-1947. 

The suggestion for the exchange came to the United States 
Department of State from the British Foreign Office for the Com- 
mittee on the Interchange of Teachers in Great Britain shortly after 
V-J Day. The State Department’s Division of International Ex- 
change of Persons in its Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs, in collaboration with leading educational groups, 
formed a committee which requested the United States Office of 
Education in the Federal Security Agency to assume responsibility 
for arranging the administrative details of the exchange project. 
To serve as chairman of the committee Commissioner Studebaker 
named Paul E. Smith of the Division of International Educational 
Relations of the United States Office of Education. 

Because of the limited time in which to arrange for the first 
interchange, the Committee for the United States announced the 
plan to school officials chiefly in cities of 20,000 to 200,000 popula- 
tion and asked for the nomination of teachers. The 74 teachers 
finally selected from several hundred candidates are representative 
of all fields of education from nursery school through high school. 
The same method of selection in Great Britain resulted in 1700 
applications from which 74 teachers were chosen. 

Secondary school teachers represented in the exchange are as 
follows (teachers exchanging schools are listed opposite each 
other) : 


AMERICAN BRITISH 
Sidney E. Ainsworth Anne M. Murray 
Volga, Iowa 18 Firhill Avenue 
Wisconsin High School Airdrie, Lanarkshire 
Madison, Wis. Dalziel High School 

Motherwell, Lanarkshire 

Jennie Matilda Backus Gladys Ann Campbell Hay 
720 6th Street, Charleston 2, W. Va. ‘‘Cruachan’’ Culbard Street 
Stonewall Jackson High School Elgin, Morayshire 
Charleston 2, W. Va. Mortlach Secondary School 


Dufftown, Banffshire 
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Lillian E. Bock- 
202 A Pilgrim Lane, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Upper Darby Senior High School 
Lansdowne Avenue, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Adeline Brengle 

513 W. First Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Bloomington High School 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Florence Carse 
Trinidad, Colo. 
Rice Junior High School 
Trinidad, Colo. 


Eleanor Cullen 

1207 N. Main—Apt. E. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Centennial High School 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Mary A. Dinsmore 

232 West Walnut St., Ashland, O. 
Ashland High School 

Ashland, O. 


Mrs. Jennie M. Thomas 

22 H Street, Salt Lake City, Ut. 
East High School 

Salt Lake City, Ut. 


Mrs. Frances A. Ford 

68 Matthews St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Franklin Junior High School 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Lester T. Hannan 

Eden, N. Y. 

Hamburg Junior High School 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


Mrs. Mary E. Herbert 
1042 Hamilton St. 
Allentown High School 
Allentown, Pa. 


Crace F. Holeomb 

44 St. John Avenue 

Binghamton Central High School 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Nancy C. Day 

5 Buckingham Close, Brighton, Sussex 
Brighton and Hove High School 
Montpelier Road, Brighton 


Joan Camp 

53 London Road 

High Wycombe, Bucks 
Slough High School 
Slough, Bucks 


Muriel Wickman 

7 Byron Mansions, Upminster, Essex 
Dawson J. G. Primary School 
Dageham 


Alice Elliott 

136 Ferme Park Road, London N. 8 
Hugh Myddelton Central School 
Clerkenwell, E. C. I. 


Patricia Ridley 

37 Berners Street, Ipswich, Suffolk 
Copleston Secondary Modern School 
Copleston Road, Ipswich, Sussex 


Mary Cook 

I Devon House The Styne 

Bognor Regis, Sussex 

Bognor Regis Girls Secondary School 
Bognor Regis, Sussex 


Eileen M. Griffin 

1 Park Hall, Crooms Hill, Greenwick 
Creek Road Secondary School 
Deptford, S.E. 8 


John A. Usborne 
Sandy Lane Cottage 
Windlesham, Surrey 
St. Paul’s School 
Hammersmith 


Vera Crook 

28 Squirrels Heath Ave., Gidea Park 
Buckhurst Hill County H. 8. for Boys 
Roding Lane, Chigwell, Essex 


Winifred S. Massie 
Fredwyn, Rockville 
Woodhouse Road, Mansfield, Notts. 
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Isabelle Ruth Hoover 

140 West High Street 
Carlisle High School 

Carlisle, Pa. 


E. Adeline Hunt 

1468 Casa Grande, Pasadena 7, Calif. 
McKinley Junior High 

325 8S. Oak Knoll 

Pasadena 5, California 


Ruth M. Johnson 

Hotel Albert, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Junior High School 

Albert Lea, Minn. 


Christina Malcolm 

Blind Brook Lodge, Rye, N. Y. 
Port Chester High School 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Helen Hettler 
Laurelville, O. 
Fostoria High School 
Fostoria, O. 


Mrs. Helen Rand Miller 

2226 Greenwood St, Evanston, Ill. 
Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, 


Edith L. Nelson 
1626 Oneida St., Utica, N. Y. 
Utica Free Academy, Utica 3, N. Y. 


Margaret M. Newland 
2062 Hopedale Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Madge Nickerson 

Brookline Apt., Havertown, Pa. 
Haverford Township High School 
Havertown, Pa. 


Anne Clark 

29 Brimmond Place 
Middle J. S. School 
Aberdeen 


Marguerite Exon 

92 Alexandra Court 

Empire Way, Wembley 
Kenmore Park Primary School 
Kenton, Middlesex 


Brenda K. Burbidge 

64 Stonecross Rd., Hatfield, Herts. 
Beaumont Boys School 

St. Albans, Herts. 


Eleanor Gould 

9 Upper Sheffield Rd. 

Raecommon Road Secondary Moder 
School 

Barnsley 


Pamela M. Holbrow 
Queenswood 
Queenswood School 
Hatfield, Hertfordshire 


Dorothy Lake 

39 The Drive, Isleworth, Middlesex 

Hounslow Heath Modern Secondary 
School 

Hounslow, Middlesex 


Mary Carr 

57 Daisybank Rd. 

Victoria Pk., Man. 14 

Central High School for Girls 
Whitworth Street, Manchester 1 


Phyllis Tribble 

187 Sheen Lane 

E. Sheen, London S8.W. 

Mortlake & E. Sheen County 
Secondary School for Girls 

Hertford Ave., E. Sheen 


Winifred E. Temple 

7 Wadham Rd. 
Woodthorpe, Nottingham 
Senior Girls’ School Church 
Dr. Arnold, Nottingham 
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E. Lucille Noble 

326 Lincoln Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa. 
Upper Darby Senior High School 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Virginia Nye 

809 Main St., So. Weymouth, Mass. 
Weymouth High School 

East Weymouth, Mass. 


Woodley Qualls 

235 East 22 St., New York, N. Y. 
Senior High School 

Old Hamaroneck Rd. 

White Plains, N. Y. 


Marion G. Raber 

32 S. St. Cloud Street, Allentown, Pa. 
Central Jnnior High School 
Allentown, Pa. 


Henrietta C. Ryan 

411—4 Ave., §.W., Rochester, Minn. 
Senior High School 

Rochester, Minn. 


Eva Lee Sackett 
2058 S. Arch Ave., Alliance, O. 
Alliance High School, Alliance, O. 


Florence L. Schmidt 

104 Parkview Drive, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Washington High School 
Washington Ave. 

Union, N. J. 


Norman Scott 

Buffalo, Tex., Box 266 
Carr Junior High School 
Orange, Tex. 


Anna Ruth Solomon 

1707 Atkinson Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Junior High School 

Highland Park 3, Mich. 


Annie Turrill 

17 Woodstock Rd., Redland, Bristol 
Colston’s Girls’ School 

Cheltenham Road, Bristol 


Joan Hartley 

12 Park Road, Romiley, Cheshire 

Brookdale Park Junior Mixed and 
Infant School 

Albert St. 

Newton Health, Manchester 10 


Kathleen M. Homan 

62 Regent Rd., Leicester 
College of Art 

The Newarks, Leicester 


Mrs. Jane Bell 

208 Torbothie Rd. 

Shotts, Lanarkshire, Scotland 
Dalmarnock School 

Albany St., Bridgeton 
Glasgow, 8.E. 


Roland Purdy 

8 Brunswick Rd., Pudsey, Leeds 
Yorkshire 

Grammar School 

Pudsey Leeds, Yorkshire 


Margaret Holmes 

21 Albert Cresent, Lincoln 

S. Andrews Secondary Modern School 
Lincoln 


Edith Mary Purvis 

11 Rising Sun 

Wallsend, Northumberland 
Central Council Girls’ School 
Wallsend, Northumberland 


Cecilia Spivakowsky 

31 Ducks Hill Road 
Northwood, Middlesex 
Colvestone Cresent School 
Dalston E. 8 


Nest Davies 

36 Stuart St. 

Treorchy, Glamorgan, South Wales 
Senior Mixed School, 

Terorchy Rhondda, South Wales 
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Marie M. Stoll 

3106 Sherbrooke Rd., Toledo 6, O. 
DeVilbiss High School, Uptown Ave. 
Toledo 6, O. 


Mary E. Varley 

274 Longhill St., Springfield, Mass. 
Van Sickle Junior High School 
Springfield, Mass. 


Elma Rose Weber 

426 Kensington Pl., Pasadena, Calif. 
Eliot Junior High School 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Clarissa Eileen Woodburn 

1447 Hillside Drive, Glendale, Calif. 
Luther Burbank Junior High School 
Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


Marguerite Zouck 
Reisterstown, Md. 
Eastern High School 
Baltimore, Md. 


Esterh J. Urie 
Craftsbury Common, Vt. 
Hartford High School 


White River Junction, Vt. 


Carlos A. Loop 

346 Acad. St., Salem, Va. 
Newport News High School, 
Newport News, Va. 


Cynthia H. Ewing 

Warkworth House 

Warkworth Terrace, Cambridge 
Coleridge Senior High Sch. for Girls 
Cambridge 

Ethel E. Sibley 

121 Oxford Rd., Reading, Berks. 
Geo. Palmer Senior Girls’ School 
Reading 

Doris M. Anderson 

92 Alexandra Court, Empire Way 
Wembley 

Oliver Goldsmith Primary School 
Consiton Gardens, Kingsbury, N.W. 9 


Eleanor W. E. Atkinson 
Atkinson Place, Uphall Station 
West Lothian, Scotland 

Camp School, Middleton 

Near Gorebridge, Midlothian 


Dorothy Vallins 

35 Greenhill, Hampstead, N.W. 3 
Clapton County Secondary School 
Laura Place, London E. 5 


Mrs. Gertrude P. Moon 

16 Elliscombe Rd., London, S.E. 7 
Creek Rd., Secondary School 
Deptford, S.E. 6 


Steve Burton Vickers 

Walesby Rd., Market Rasen, Lincs. 

Market Rasen Modern Secondary 
School 
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The ‘‘Americanism-Through-History”’ 
Study: A Progress Report 


C. C. Prerers, Director 
Visiting Professor of Education, University of Miami 
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| THIS STUDY it was our objective to see whether we could 
make history actually function in training for citizenship in- 
stead of stopping with the customary academic mastery. 

Three principles governed our procedure: (1) That by the end 
of the year the pupils should sense more vividly than usual how the 
present institutions in our society came to be what they are; (2) 
that they should critically evaluate these elements in our culture 
(particularly those with civic implications) and press the question 
“Where should we go from here to improve these institutions, and 
what part can individual citizens take in such efforts at better- 
ment?”; and (3) democracy should be learned by practicing it in 
the behavior of pupils and teacher, not merely by talking about it. 

To implement the first of these principles history was organized 
in vertical units rather than all driven abreast chronologically, and 
each unit was approached through a discussion of the present scene 
in order to motivate a search for historical roots that would put the 
present status in a useful perspective; for the second, much time 
was spent at the end of each unit discussing the problems that still 
remain in this area and in considering what we can do to improve 
on what we so far have achieved; for the third, pupils participated 
in the planning, pupils and teachers watched their step in all those 
acts of tolerance, courtesy, leadership and followership, loyalty and 
service which make the democratic way. All these activities took 
time and patience beyond those required in the teacher-dominated, 
systematically organized history class. The question was, Can these 
conduct objectives be measurably achieved? and, since they require 
time, can they be attained without too much loss in mastery of 
academic history? 

TEN EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 

To answer these questions we set up ten experimental groups 
under eight different teachers in contrast with eighteen control 
groups under fifteen different teachers, in Dade County, Florida, 
and in central Pennsylvania. In all but two cases each teacher who 
taught an experimental class taught a control class, and in all but 
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one case there was also an outside control teacher in each school. 
The experiment was subsidized by a considerable fund given to the 
University of Miami for the purpose by a friend of the university 
greatly interested in the possibility of finding ways of improving 
behavior in our society. The experimental groups used the meth- 
ods very briefly described above while the teachers of the control 
groups taught as they were accustomed to teaching. 

It was important that the pupils on the two sides be matched 
for initial ability, because such initial ability affects the amount of 
learning as well as the methods of teaching do. The older way of 
accomplishing this purpose was to match pupils on the two sides 
by individual pairs. But, a few years ago, the director of this study 
devised a substitute for this method which gives the effect of perfect 
pairing while not subject to the loss of pairs on account of mobility 
of pupils. (Peters and VanVoorhis, Statistical Procedures and 
Their Mathematical Bases, pp. 463-469.) This involves predicting 
what the experimental classes and the control classes should ac- 
complish in the end tests by means of a multiple regression equa- 
tion if there were really no difference in effectiveness between the 
experimental and the control methods, the equation being based on 
initial measures of background and ability; then comparing the 
extent to which the groups exceed or fall behind these predictions. 
Our measures of background and ability were the National Ameri- 
can History Test for the eighth grade and the Wesley Test of So- 
cial Terms, given in the fall of 1945. If the experimental method 
is better than the control, the experimental class means will exceed 
the prediction by a larger amount than the control means do. If 
it is not better, there will be no difference between the extent of sur- 
passing the prediction, or the difference will be in the opposite 
direction. 

1. THE TEsT OF ACHIEVEMENT IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


It was not our objective to seek a method for teaching more 
academic history (history just as history) in a given time. Never- 
theless we were concerned that our pupils should not lose too much 
in this respect. So we used as one of our measures of achievement 
the Cooperative American History Test, Form T, the latest and 
the best such test available. Table 1 shows the result. Over the 
experiment as a whole the experimental groups averaged .57 of a 
score-point (scaled scores) higher than the control groups. This 
is a small difference—only about one per cent of the mean, and it 
is not, according to the theory of statistics, a “statistically significant 
difference” (t = 1.0). It can readily be attributed to what statis- 
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ticians call “sampling fluctuation”; about one time in three as large 
a difference as that could be expected to arise with our 600 or so 
pupils merely by chance fluctuation in sampling even if the differ- 
ence we would get from an infinitely large sample would be zero. 
Some schools did better on the experimental side and some on the 
control side, but never (except in school 7) by an amount that 
could not be attributed to chance fluctuation in sampling. So, as 
far as this trial indicates, we did not lose in academic masteries, if 
we were not even a trifle ahead. 


2. INTERPRETATION OF HIsTORY 


We wished to have our pupils interpret the meaning of history, 
especially in relation to the present. Since no suitable objective 
test was available for measuring this ability, the director of the 
study constructed one. We would like to have put into it ques- 
tions on what to do to improve our society; but, since all such 
questions involve either prediction or values on which no single 
alternative in a multiple choice test can be certainly said to be the 
only correct one, we were obliged to forego all such questions. We 
also had to omit most of the questions involving evaluation of men 
and of events, since the experts to whom we referred the test for 
validation did not agree unanimously on the answers to them. 
But, on the whole, the test questions which survived the sifting 
measured something in the direction in which we were aiming in 
our teaching. 

Table 2 shows the results on this test. The over-all difference 
in means was 2.59 in favor of the experimental groups. This is 
1g per cent of the control groups’ mean, and a highly “significant” 
difference statistically. The only school which failed in this test 
to show a difference in favor of the experimental groups was school 
4. But the difference in this school did not reach “statistical sig- 
nificance” (t = 1.5); about one time in seven as large a difference 
as this is to be expected with such sized groups just by reason of 
the chance of drawing that year a particularly good group, even 
though on the average from many years the difference would be 
zero. But the over-all difference could not within reason be at- 
tributed to chance (t = 3.0 while the “five per cent point” for ac- 
ceptable significance is 1.96 and the “one per cent point” for high 
significance is 2.58). So on this test of achievement of history that 
pushes out somewhat from conventional history toward the objec- 
tives we were trying to achieve, the experimental groups did better 
on the average than the control groups. 
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3. THe Test oF Sociav Issues 


Our central objective was to set up our pupils for intelligent 
civic action. One form this took was the effort to have them clarify 
for themselves programs of action on important social issues. As 
one measure of this the director drew up a list of 27 problems of 
various kinds, “all before us for solution.” The subjects were 
asked to check the ten of these “for which you are most anxious 
that we find a solution.” Ten of these 27 problems were the most 
fundamental and important from the standpoint of improving our 
society, as: “How to keep the people’s ability to buy consumer 
goods at high level”; or “How to get the ‘enterprisers’ who manage 
industry to view their job as a public trust rather than solely as an 
opportunity to make profits.” The others were much less funda- 
mental, as: “How to stop betting on horse and dog races”; or “How 
to make school more interesting.” One credit was given for each 
of the ten fundamental issues that the pupil checked, in what pur- 
ported to be a “Survey of Student Opinion” conducted by the 
principal of the school. Table 3 shows the results. In every school 
the experimental groups made a higher average score than the con- 
trol groups; and this superiority by the experimental groups ex- 
tended not only to schools as wholes but to every one of the 10 
experimental classes in comparison with every one of the 18 control 
classes when compared within the same school—a unanimity rarely 
achieved in experimental work. The over-all difference was 13 
per cent of the mean, and the difference reached very high statistical 
significance (t = 4.4). Thus on the test of ability to recognize im- 
portant social problems and identify themselves with concern to 
find solutions for them, the experimental pupils were clearly su- 
perior to the control ones. 


4- RATINGS ON BEHAVIOR 


A fourth measure was the observation of the behavior of the 
pupils and the quantitative rating of this behavior on an analytic 
scorecard. We should, of course, have wished to observe and to 
rate the pupils’ behavior in all of their life-relations: school, home, 
community. But that was not feasible. Observers were sent to 
each experimental and each control class to observe the behavior 
of the pupils in the class on five aspects: interest and alertness of 
the class as a whole, extent of participation by the members, worth- 
whileness of the subject matter from the standpoint of preparation 
for citizenship, ability of the class in democratic techniques, and 
the extent of the democratization in the class set-up. The class was 
rated on a scale from zero to 5 on each of the five aspects. The 
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rater was guided by descriptions of behavior to be rated 5, 3, 1, or 
o. Each class was visited twice by each of the two paid observers 
and by the principal of the school and by either the head of the 
department of social studies or the Director of Instruction. Thus 
each class was (usually) observed and rated eight times, in two 
rounds of four visits each. Two hundred thirty comparisons of 
means between experimental and control classes in the same schools 
were thus made possible, each based on four ratings. Of these 230 
comparisons of average ratings 201 were in favor of the experi- 
mental classes, 18 in favor of the control classes, and 11 were ties. 


5. MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES 

Finally, a measure of attitude toward history was administered 
to all of the classes by the head of the department or the principal. 
The instrument used was the Purdue Attitude Scale, scored for 
liking the subject. Table 4 shows the results. On the whole, the 
experimental pupils found the subject more interesting, with a dif- 
ference of .86. This is about 13 per cent of the control groups’ 
means. The superiority extends to seven out of the eight schools, 
school 6 showing a slight advantage on the opposite side. Of the 
individual class comparisons within the same school, 18 were in 
favor of the experimental groups and 5 in favor of the control 
Groups. 


Thus on every measure we took the experimental classes (in 
the over-all average) exceeded the control ones in attainment, and 
the more so to the extent to which the attainment lies farther in 
the direction of behavior, and preparation for behavior, rather than 
merely academic mastery. The experimental pupils did at least as 
well on academic history as measured by a good conventional 
standardized test, they showed greater ability to interpret history, 
they recognized important social problems better and were con- 
cerned to find solutions for them, they were more effective in demo- 
cratic behavior in the classroom, and they enjoyed their history 
more. 

Our measuring instruments were far from perfect; a really valid 
measure would be observation of the civic behavior of the subjects 
as they go through life: how many of them are in jail by age 40, 
how well they obey the law as they go through life, how effective 
and how wholesome their leadership and followership by age 50, 
etc. But in the absence of such really valid measures, what we 
could get is something. I have shown elsewhere (Peters and Van- 
Voorhis, Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases, pp. 
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471-476) that, if measurements have some validity but less than 
complete validity, the difference between means from them is at- 
tenuated to the extent of the lowness of validity of the measuring 
instrument; and that the true difference may be prophesied by di- 
viding the obtained difference by the validity correlation coefficient 
of the measuring instrument. Since this divisor is always a decimal 
less than 1.00, such division would expand the difference, and often 
greatly expand it. But even poor measuring instruments, if they 
have at least a little pertinency, show trends correctly in averages 
over many cases. 

But the real evidence for us was that which came to the teachers 
and the director as they sat for many hours with the pupils and 
observed their behavior—their seriousness of purpose, their toler- 
ance and courtesy in discussion, their uncanny knowledge of what 
is going on in the world, their surprising insight into the problems 
of our society, and their high ideals and decency in behavior. This 
can be illustrated by one incident. At the close of the unit on 
“Our Conglomerate Population,” culminating in a discussion of 
the problem of race prejudice, two members of the class came to 
the teacher out of school hours and said: “Can’t you tell us some- 
thing we can do now to help on this problem? The problem is so 
important and we seem to be such parasites. Isn’t there something 
that we can do?” Unfortunately our observations of such beha- 
viors cannot be put into neat statistical terms. But such behavior 
outcomes are what we are working for, not increase in scores on 
academic tests; we are willing to pay for them whatever price is 
necessary in time consumption and awkwardness as compared with 
the direct academic drives that would appeal to the Phi-Beta- 
Kappa-tempered onlooker. 

One of the most interesting of our findings is the way in which 
the experimental class at the Booker T. Washington High School 
(the high school for Negroes in Miami, number 5 in our tables) 
stands out. When statistical adjustment is made in the achieve- 
ment test means for the handicap with which it started (as meas- 
ured by the two tests of background given in the fall), this class 
stood first among all the 28 classes on both the experimental and 
the control sides on four of our five tests. On the remaining test, 
social issues, it stood about at the middle.1 It was a somewhat 
novel experience for these children to be supplied with many good 
books, to be praised, and to have the stimulus of visitors. To the 
observers who saw the zest with which they attacked their problems, 


1In addition, this experimental class was exceeded by one small control class on the 
Cooperative Test, which control class was also in the Booker T. Washington High 
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their ability to organize units for themselves and to conduct their 
own class, their independence in thinking, and their insight into 
the problems of society, it was clear that they were “going to town.” 
And the measurements of outcomes showed that they were. 

This report covers the first year of our experiment—the awk- 
ward year of getting stride during which teachers were thrown into 
the job without prior training to learn their way as they went. 
We hitched up with American History because it was a going con- 
cern, even though it was a much narrower field than we wished. 
Next year we shall extend into civics and sociology, and should be 
able to do better all along the line. Further extension lies in the 
direction of treating our field as all the social behaviors of our 
pupils, not merely their study of academic subjects; and ultimately 
in the direction of extending our aid in meeting social problems 
not only to all problems of behavior within school walls during the 
traditional school years but to out-of-school behaviors as well—in 
pre-school years and in adult years through libraries and the radio 
and clinics and the press and all other available means of helping 
people to find intelligent ways of living together in a democratic 
society. Our experimental procedure has in it only a little that is 
new to the theory of education. But it has much that needs to be 
implemented in practice. Our chief potential contribution lies in 
pushing farther and farther into actual practice ideas that this 
study merely joins prior studies, and other studies now in progress, 
in proving sound and feasible. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Means of Experimental and Control Classes on the Cooprra- 
TIvE AMERICAN History by Schools as Wholes 
Predicting equation: Y == .217H + .549W + 14.380 


EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES 


Whe 


Cowrnon Ciasses 

P| 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Obtained |Predicted| Excess || Obtained |Predicted| Excess | Dif., 

Mean Mean 2-3 Mean Mean 5-6 4-7 

55.75 | 53.70 | +2.05 || 53.57 | 54.34 | —0.77| +2.82 

50.83 | 51.86 | —1.03 | 53.14 | 51.85 | +1.29 | —2.32 
i 43.50 | 46.78 | —3.28|| 46.95 | 48.76 | —1.81 | —1.47 
tr 49.87 | 50.07 | —0.20|| 54.99 | 51.41 | +3.48 | —3.68 
t 40.69 | 34.34 | +6.35 | 45.47 | 38.91 | +6.56| —0.21 
: | 53.16 | 52.91 | +0.25 || 44.93 | 45.49 | —0.45 | +0.70 
53.24 | 48.47 | +4.77 || 42.60 | 46.23 | —3.63 | +8.40 
ft 51.51 | 54.40 | —2.89 || 39.61 | 44.10 | —4.49 | +1.60 
Toran.....| 50.12 | 49.55 | +0.57 || 47.33 | 47.33 00 | +0.57 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison of Means of Experimental and Control Classes on the TEST OF 
INTEPRETATION OF AMERICAN History for Schools as Wholes 


Predicting equation: Y — .160H + .691W — 14.412 


EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES CLAssEs 
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TABLE 3 


Comparison of Means of Experimental and Control Classes on the TEST OF 
ImporTANT SocraL Issugs, for Schools as Wholes 
Predicting equation: Y — .0453H + .0553W — .238 


EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES ConTROL CLassEs 
2 3 4 5 6 

Obtained |Predicted| Excess || Obtained |Predicted 

Mean M 2-3 Mean M 


SH! 


| 


Mean Mean 
38.80 27.63 
23.00 25.61 
17.75 18.57 
23.60 23.04 
22.95 i! 
24.16 25.06 
31.89 20.93 
24.48 27.48 
ToraL..:..| 25.42 22.83 
1 7 8 
School xcess | Dif., 
: 5-6 4-7 
5.17 +0.87 | +0.32 
5.17 —0.52 | —0.94 
4.74 —1.33 | +0.66 
5.08 +0.70 | +0.98 
3.40 —0.27 | +0.91 
4.32 +0.67 | +0.74 
4.41 —0.49 | +0.99 
4.16 —0.82 | +0.34 
ToraL.::..| HZ 4.60 —0.05 | +0.59 
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TABLE 4 


Comparison of Means of Experimental and Control Classes on ATTITUDE To- 
Warp History, Scored for Liking the Subject, by Schools as Wholes 


2 
Experimental Mean Con 


DNA 
| 
S| 
P| 
| 


|| 
Difference 

+1.05 

+0.86 
+2.46 
+0.36 
+1.57 
—0.15 
+0.44 

+0.06 
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A National Clinic on Teacher Education* 
KR 


A “NATIONAL Clinic on Teacher Education” is to be held in 
Georgia November 3-6, under the sponsorship of the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 

This national clinic is to be a means for representatives of all 
the States to combine their efforts in seeking solutions to some of 
the pressing problems in the improvement of the education of 
teachers. There will be a period of preparation in which each State 
will lay plans to benefit most from the clinic session. There will 
be a work period of one week during which representatives from 
each of the participating States will come together and tackle the 
problems of most concern to them. Then there will be a period 
of follow-up in which each State will take the actions which seem 
to fit best its own needs. 

Each State is being invited to send a delegation of four persons. 
Those States which operate separate schools for whites and Negroes 
are invited to send six persons. In addition there will be several 
consultants and other participants invited by the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education. 

A grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund makes it possible to 
defray part of the travel expense of each delegation, the amount 
being determined by distance. Each chief State school officer is 
being apprised of the amount of assistance available to his State. 
In addition, the Georgia hosts are furnishing considerable travel 
and subsistence for the delegates during the week in that State. 
It is expected that most States will be in position to supplement 
these forms of assistance with other funds. 


THE Work PERIOD 

Those planning the clinic hit upon the idea of making the work 
very concrete by getting some State to offer several of its teacher- 
education enterprises as bases for discussion. The thought was 
that a great deal could be learned, both by the host State and by 
the visitors, from the process of seeing an enterprise at work, ap- 
praising the value of that enterprise, and then trying to discover 
some principles for improvement. 

The State councils on teacher education in Georgia volunteered 


* From an announcement in the Newsletter of the Committee on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education. Further information can be obtained from L. D. 
Haskew, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
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to furnish the site and examples of teacher-education enterprises 
for the work period. 

All the delegates will assemble in Atlanta first. There they will 
be oriented to the various enterprises going forward in Georgia 
and given a bird’s-eye view of the State program in teacher educa- 
tion. The visitors will then be divided into two groups for the 
purpose of attending separate sessions of Georgia’s white Council 
on Teacher Education and its Negro Council. After attending these 
sessions, appraisals and discussion will take place. 

Then the delegates will divide themselves into smaller groups, 
according to their interests, to look at and appraise various particu- 
lar enterprises scattered over the State. Some of the enterprises 
which will be available are: 


1. Two college-community programs designed to educate for 
community improvement. 

2. A metropolitan teacher-education service for teachers on 
the job. 

3. An off-campus teaching program. 

4. A program for the education of supervisors-in-training, 
featuring directed field experience. 

5. An off-campus, in-service workshop. 

_ 6. A graduate program for the preparation of school prin- 
cipals. 
7. A county-wide school and community educational develop- 
ment program (The Georgia Education Panel) . 

8. A special-purpose clinic for teachers in service (e.g., a 
clinic on materials of instruction) . 

g. A campus laboratory school. 

10. Committees studying various phases of teacher education 
and certification. 


Each group will spend as much time as it can in getting familiar 
with the operation of the particular enterprise that it is visiting, 
and then sit down together for appraisal and discussion with the 
leadership it selects. It is possible that a given group may study 
thus more than one enterprise. 

On Friday the groups will return to Atlanta and spend a day 
and a half in exchanging ideas, comparing judgments, and pinning 
down the things which should be emphasized. 

Details of arrangements and possibilities will be communicated 
to each State delegation in ample time for advance preparation to 
be made. 

BEFORE THE WorK PERIOD 


The chief state school officer of each State is being asked to set 
up a cross-sectional group for the purpose of planning the ways in 
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which the State can take the greatest advantage of this opportunity, 
and to designate a member of the State department of education to 
head up the advance planning and follow-up activities. 

It is hoped that the planning group in each State can make 
the opportunities offered by the National Clinic fit directly into 
the on-going program for the improvement of teacher education 
in that State. The National Clinic is not just another conference 
or meeting. It is designed to help States meet their own problems 
in planning for improvement. Whether a given State should send 
a delegation to the work period or not will depend upon the uses 
to which it can put the work period. 

It is thought that planning before the work period should ad- 
dress itself to these tasks at least: (1) Deciding upon the services 
which the State would like to get from the National Clinic; (2) 
choosing the areas or enterprises it would like to examine and 
evaluate; (3) selecting the persons to compose the delegation to 
Georgia; (4) laying careful plans to follow through after the dele- 
gation returns. 

In many States there are already in existence bodies which rep- 
resent a cross-section of teacher-education concerns. Such groups 
may form nuclei, at least, of the State’s clinic-planning body. It 
is hoped that the body as finally constituted will comprise repre- 
sentatives of classroom teachers, supervisors, principals and super- 
intendents, the State department of education, supervisors of stu- 
dent teaching, college teachers, administrators of teachers’ colleges, 
liberal arts colleges, and colleges of education in universities, and 
the State education association. In many States the body could 
well be jointly sponsored by the State department of education and 
the State education association. 

The State department of education is being asked to designate 
the planning group. However, the various national organizations 
which compose the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education 
are suggesting, through the central office of the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education, certain persons who might have 
contributions to make to the planning groups. The State depart- 
ment of education will doubtless wish to solicit suggestions from 
many sources within the State also. However, the State depart- 
ment of education will make the final decisions and set up the 
planning groups. 

The planning group will set up its own plans for using the 
services of its delegation in carrying on after the Georgia work 
period. In carrying out these plans it can be assured of the con- 
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tinued cooperation of each of the national organizations which 
compose the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education and 
of the Council’s central office. 


Over-all management of the Clinic is in the hands of a Na- 
tional Clinic Committee, appointed by the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education, which is working closely with a Georgia 
steering committee on local arrangements. The Clinic Committee 
will make every effort to stay in close touch with each State and 
its developing plans, and to furnish all the information which is 
needed. 
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Educational Opportunities for Veterans. Francis J. Brown. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1946. Pp. 142. $2.00. 


This book discusses those acts passed by Congress that have to do with 
the education, training and rehabilitation of American veterans of the Second 
World War: Public Law 346 (the ‘‘G.I. Bill of Rights’’) of the 78th Session, 
which provides for the education and training of all veterans; the revision 
of this law by Public Law 268 of the 79th Session; Public Law 16 which 
provides vocational rehabilitation for disabled veterans, revised by Public 
Law 268; and Public Law 113 which provides vocational rehabilitation for 
veterans and others who were ‘‘injured in industry or otherwise.’’ The 
volume also briefly indicates the history of these acts of Congress, seeks to 
take stock of developments both in the interpretation of the law and in the 
**programs established to meet the growing need’’; to indicate some of the 
problems and issues that have arisen as a result of this unprecedented and 
huge educational undertaking, and to show how the problems are being solved. 
The legislation on the subject appears in Appendix A and interpretations by 
the Veterans Administration are given in Appendix B. 

The volume contains some startling facts. Besides the analyses and inter- 
pretations of the provisions of the laws appear also ‘‘ guesses and facts’’ con- 
cerning the actual results of the experiment. By November, 1945, the first 
100,000 veterans had begun education and training; by the following February 
a quarter million had enrolled; and it was predicted that by the fall of 1946 
a million and a half veterans would be beneficiaries of the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
that this number would ‘‘probably remain about the same for at least three 
years and the total number of veterans taking advantages of educational 
opportunities offered by the government is likely to be in excess of four mil- 
lion.’’ The following interesting statement appears on page 7: 

**In June 1945, 70 per cent of all veterans in training and education were 
studying in colleges and universities; by October the proportion had dropped 
to 60 per cent; but by February 1946, it had again increased. The reason 
for this unbalanced proportion is that colleges and universities were better 
equipped than schools and industries to meet, immediately, the needs of the 
new adult students. As training programs are developed in schools and indus- 
tries, the trend should reverse again with approximately half the veterans in 
college, half in other types of education and training.’’ 

The volume serves as a useful reminder of the most extensive higher edu- 
cational effort ever made in this or any other country. Its outcome will be 
watched with much interest. From reports it appears that most of the veterans 
who are taking advantage of these educational opportunities are giving good 
accounts of themselves. And the colleges and universities are also beneficiaries 
of Uncle Sam’s educational bounty; many of them are bursting at their seams 
with students and their exchequers are now or soon will be almost as plethoric 
of gold as their athletic associations. 


The opportunities and responsibilities of these institutions, now greater 
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than ever before in all their history, bring them face to face with their great- 
est test of merit. These institutions have unusual opportunities to improve 
the quality of their work and product, to promote intelligent cooperation and 
discourage competition in higher education, and to resist the American mania 
for bigness and blind faith in sheer numbers and any tendency to cheapen 
education. If the colleges and universities fail in these flush times to measure 
up to these opportunities and responsibilities, the G.I. Bill of Rights may turn 
out to be not only a costly but unfortunate experiment and work serious edu- 
cational wrongs to countless young people and to society in general. If recent 
high school graduates, for example, seem a bit left out nowadays, because of 
this federal legislation; and if the higher educational institutions are criticized 
for their lack of foresight and for their tendencies to opportunism, and for 
the jerrybuilt arrangements which some of them are making for the over- 
flow, the question may arise whether these institutions should be rebuked for 
being unabashed at their belief that a student in the campus is worth two in 
the brush. 
Epeark W. KNIGHT. 


Teaching with Films. Grorar H. Fenn and B. Rossins. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. $1.75. 


Fenn and Robbins in this book have given the reader a quick overview of 
using films in teaching. They have viewed the use of projected visual aids 
from several angles. The authors try to give a basic understanding of the 
use of visual aids in teaching, the care of the machines that must be used and 
a discussion of the basic things to consider in making your own teaching film. 

Of course the section on ‘‘Equipment—Its Care and Abuse’’ cannot be in 
detail but it does give the average teacher some good advice on how important 
proper maintenance of equipment is and how much of the care of projectors 
ean be done by the average teacher. In addition to the care of equipment, a 
good discussion of the physical set up that is most beneficial in the use of 
films in teaching is included in this section. 

On the whole the authors seem to be quite cognizant of the fact that many 
teachers do not use properly the visual aids that they attempt to use. This 
idea seems to be underlying the whole of the book and right it should. In- 
stead of trying to give hard and fast rules for use of these aids the authors 
make suggestions which the teacher untrained in use of projected visual aids 
would be wise to heed. 

Every school that has visual equipment or uses projected visual aids would 
do well to add this little book to their professional library and urge that each 
teacher read it. 

JaMES W. TURLINGTON. 


Encyclopedia for Boys and Girls. S. Jonnson. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1944. 396 pp. $3.00. 


The Philosophical Library (15 East Fortieth Street, New York City) is re- 
sponsible for a number of highly useful books in recent years. In the field 
of education, one has only to mention the Encyclopedia of Modern Education, 
edited by Harry N. Rivlin, and the Encyclopedia of Child Guidance, edited by 
Ralph B. Winn, both published in 1943. 

This latest venture in the encyclopedia field is in a very different area. Any 
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one-volume compendium that tries to be a ‘‘Reference Library and Treasury 
of Facts for Children,’’ and is recommended (on the jacket, at least) ‘‘for 
youngsters from the elementary and through the high-school grades’’ is bound 
to arouse suspicion. But the critical reader will be pleasantly surprised. Not- 
withstanding the limitations of size and the drawbacks of war-time printing, 
this is a good book—a very useful book. The author has standards—‘‘ac- 
curacy, range of subjects, speedy reference’’ are the goals aimed at. Not 
everything a high-school student will want to find out about is included in the 
‘‘some ten thousand’’ topics that range from Aaron to Zululand, but a sur- 
prisingly large number of topics are treated. And the philosophy behind the 
work is worth noticing: ‘‘It should be part of the training of every adolescent 
to find out for himself or herself the essential facts on a wide variety of topics. 
To find out is infinitely better than to be told.’’ 
W. Carson Ryan. 
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